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WINIFRED NELSON BEEcCHyYy 


White Cloud, Michigan, is located in 
Newaygo County, about fifty miles north 
of Grand Rapids on highway M 37. The 
first Mennonite families to settle in this 
region were those of Christian Dester 
and Eli Shultz from the Shore congre- 
gation at Shipshewana, Indiana. Dester 
and Shultz together owned apparatus for 
pulling stumps, and they came in the 
summer of 1896 to work at that occupa- 
tion. Lumbering operations had left a 
great deal of this work to do. The fam- 
ilies of these two men came a short time 
later. They were soon followed by oth- 
ers from the same place: Abe Miller, Jo- 
seph J. Miller, Joseph Sarver, Isaac Mil- 
ler, Samuel Jones, Fanny Kauffman, Eli 
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A. Mil- 
Nelson, 


Zook, D. L. Christophel, Harvey 
ler, John F. Miller, Thomas B. 
T. U. Nelson, Polly Eash, Katie Yoder, 
and Jacob P. Miller and Alex Mast. 
These people all came between 1896 and 
1901. 

In 1903 began another in-rush of set- 
tlers, among which were John C. Springer 
from Illinois, Daniel Horst, Samuel Mad- 
lem, Aaron Smeltzer, Aaron Hartman, 
Henry Stichter, John Mishler, Henry 
Rauch, John Rhinesmith, Ephraim Gra- 
bill, John R. Lehman, J. J. Eash, David 
Livingstone, and others from Shore and 
Elkhart, Indiana. The number grew to 
nearly ninety, the highest it has been at 
any time, and represented four states: 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Oklahoma. 

As has been seen, the first two families 
came because of their occupation. Those 
who followed them, had various reasons. 
Perhaps the most came for cheap homes. 
Michigan’s great lumbering days were 
past, leaving a large acreage of stumps. 
This land was very cheap and attracted 
them on that basis. In Indiana land was 
worth one hundred dollars or more per 
acre. Here many of them bought farms 
at the rate of three to five dollars per 
acre. The majority of them were farmers 


and came with the intention of making 
a living in that way. 

Some came because of family ties. Such 
was the case of the Dester family; Polly 
Eash and Katie Yoder, both widows with 
families, were sisters of Mrs. Dester. 
With Joseph J. Miller came his son, 
John F. Miller, and his daughter, Mrs. 
T. U. Nelson. In the Thomas B. Nelson 
family were his son, T. U. Nelson, and 
two daughters, Mrs. John F. Miller and 
Mrs. Harvey A. Miller. With J. P. Mil- 
ler were two daughters and their hus- 
bands John C, Springer and Eli Zook. 
Thus many of the families were inter- 
related.1 

Those were the factors which brought 
them to pioneer in Michigan, but perhaps 
the reason for their settling in this par- 
ticular place was the influence of the 
Amish, who had come here some years 
before. In March of 1895 Manasses D. 
Schmucker, his wife and his father-in- 
law, Samuel Yoder, and family, from 
Nappanee, Indiana, settled at Diamond 
Lake, about seven miles north of White 
Cloud. Preacher Daniel Miller and three 
or four other families from Lagrange 
County, Indiana, came the same spring. 
Others followed until, at the time of the 
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Mennonites’ coming, they numbered about 
forty, and continued to grow to sixty or 
seventy. However, the decline of this 
group was as rapid as its growth, and 
within a few years the members began 
moving away, most of them back to Indi- 
ana and several to western states. The 
Ed Hochstedler family remained long 
after the rest of the group had broken 
up, and finally in 1836 moved to an 
Amish community at Nottawa, Michigan. 
Through the years, a number of Amish 
families joined the Mennonite Church, 
namely : the families of M. D. Schmucker, 
Jonas Chupp, Eli Kuhns, Martin Hoch- 
stetler, Manasses D. Miller and Emanuel 
Hochstedler. Some of these make up a 
portion of the present congregation while 
many others have since moved away.? 

During the first few years of the Men- 
nonites’ stay, there were no organized re- 
ligious services. In 1898, however, a 
Sunday school was organized which met 
at the homes of the members during the 
summer months. Christian Dester acted 
as superintendent at the informal meet- 
ings. The next year a schoolhouse was 
built in the community known as Pleas- 
ant Valley. It was here that the Sunday 
school was then held. Eli Zook was 
elected superintendent, and they met every 
Sunday. There were occasional preach- 
ing services conducted by visiting min- 
isters.3 

In the spring of 1899, a congregation 
of twenty-two charter members was or- 
ganized by Bishop P. Y. Lehman and 
Deacon James Mishler from Goshen, In- 
diana. In 1900 the little church consisted 
of thirty-five members. In the spring of 
that year Jacob P. Miller moved from 
Indiana, and in July was ordained to the 
ministry by John F. Funk of Elkhart, 
Indiana. In the fall of the same year, his 
son-in-law, Eli Zook, was ordained dea- 
con. The following year on May 5, 1901, 
J. P. Miller was ordained bishop by P. Y. 
Lehman.* 

The Pleasant Valley region to which 
the first settlers came and in which the 
first meetings were held is five miles east 
of White Cloud and was the center of the 
first Mennonite settlement. However, in 
1903, after the second group of settlers 
came, the members were more scattered; 
they had to make their homes farther 
to the east which took them to the Big 
‘Prairie district and on toward the Mus- 
kegon River to the area known as Big 
Bend. Situated on the sands of what 
was known as Big Prairie Desert, a tract 
of land covered with sand, sparse grass 
and an occasional tree, was a church house 
belonging to Big Prairie and Everett 
townships. This building, known as the 
Union Church, was not used regularly, 
its main purpose being for funerals since 
there was a cemetery close by. This 
cemetery has been used by the Mennon- 
ites up to the present time. Many of the 
Mennonites were now nearer this church 
than the schoolhouse, which was about 
three miles north and west, and wished 
to change to this building. A committee 


composed of Christian Dester, Levi Yoder, 
and T. U. Nelson was appointed to in- 
vestigate the advisability of the change.® 
According to the report of the committee, 
January 9, 1903, Dester refused to serve, 
but the other two visited each member 
and took the vote. The majority favored 
the change. They were given the use of 
the building at very small charge on 
condition that they keep it clean and give 
way to funerals. Services were held here 
for eight years until, on the night of 
July 4, 1911, it was struck by lightning 
and burned. 

One of the central figures in the organ- 
ization and early years of the church was 
J. P. Miller. He was born on December 
16, 1850, in Cambria County, Pennsyl- 
vania. Later he made his home in La- 
grange County, Indiana, from which place 
he came to Michigan in the spring of 1900. 
He was ordained to the ministry on July 
1, 1900, and to the office of bishop on 
May 5, 1901. He remained at White Cloud 
until the spring of 1910, when he moved 
to Elmira, Michigan, where he remained 
only a year. He then moved back to 
White Cloud, but after four months went 
to Bowne, where he had charge as bishop 
of the Bowne congregation. Several years 
later he removed to Indiana and was con- 
nected with the Shore congregation as its 
bishop, remaining there until his death 
in 1927. The church began with him at 
its head and for the next half century 
some relative of his served among the 
leadership. After he left one son-in-law, 
John C. Springer, served as minister and 
another, Eli Zook, as deacon. Following 
them, Harvey A. Miller, husband of a 
niece, served as deacon and a nephew, 
T. U. Nelson, as minister.® 

Eli Zook came to White Cloud from 
Indiana in the spring of 1899 and’ was 
ordained deacon in the fall of 1900. He 
remained here until the spring of 1910, 
when he went to Elmira, Michigan, for 
a year, then to the Bowne church at 
Elmdale, Michigan. There he lived until 
his death in 1924; his family still live 
there. 

In the Indiana-Michigan Mennonite 
Conference in October, 1904, a resolution 
was passed granting the ordination of a 
minister in the White Cloud congrega- 
tion? The next year, 1905, John C. 
Springer was ordained. He had moved to 
White Cloud from Illinois in 1903. He 
owned and operated the grocery store at 
Big Prairie Center. Two years after his 
ordination, he was forced to leave be- 
cause of failing health. He went to 
California and New Mexico, but getting 
no relief there, he returned north in the 
summer of 1910 and located east of Go- 
shen, Indiana, where he died that same 
fall.8 

After Springer left, it was again nec- 
essary to ordain a minister. The con- 
ference that met in October, 1909, granted 
permission® and in December, 1909, T. U. 
Nelson was ordained. He was chosen by 
lot and in his own notebook we find this 
account of it. 


“Dec. 4, 1909, votes were taken for 

minister and the following brethren 

were named: John F. Miller, Daniel 

Horst, Samuel Madlem, Aaron Hart- 

man, T. U. Nelson, and David Yoder. 

The latter was excused from the lot 

on account of his age, at his request. 

Lot was drawn on December 5, 1909, 

and the duty fell on your humble serv- 

ant, who had drawn the first book.”!° 
He had felt a definite call to this work 
as J. M. Kreider from Elkhart, Indiana, 
was preaching on the calling of a min- 
ister at the nomination service. 

He was born in Lagrange County, In- 
diana, on June 14, 1870, and had been 
among the first to move to this region. 
His occupation was teaching and at the 
time of his ordination he was employed 
as teacher of the Pleasant Valley School. 
He supplemented his teaching income with 
farming in order to provide for his grow- 
ing family of nine children, until in 1914 
he took a position as postal clerk in the 
Newaygo, Michigan, post office, where 
he worked until his retirement in 1940. 

It was shortly after his ordination that 
the Union Church burned. Many in the 
congregation were in favor of building 
a church of their own, but the officials 
decided that it was best not to do so. 
Perhaps they feared too much disagree- 
ment over the location, the members being 
quite scattered. Instead, the Mennonites 
helped rebuild the Union Church, donating 
both work and money. The understanding 
was that they were to use the building as 
their own, giving way only for funerals. 
While the building was being constructed, 
services were held in the Congregational 
Church at Big Prairie Center, several 
miles to the east. 

We have seen the rapid increase in the 
membership from thirty-five to nearly 
ninety in about seven years, being at its 
height in 1907. From that time on, it 
slowly decreased until the lowest point 
was reached in 1925 with a membership 
of twenty-five. One reason for this de- 
cline was the fact that the land was not 
so productive as had been anticipated, 
some farms barely yielding even a scanty 
living. Another reason for the decline 
was the loss of young people. At first 
many of them went to Illinois, Indiana, 
or Kent County, Michigan, where the 
boys found farm work and the girls 
housework. In later years some of the 
girls went to Midland, Michigan, where 
Mennonite houseworkers were in demand. 
Some married and made their homes at 
these various places. Some of the young 
people went to near-by cities such as 
Grand Rapids and Muskegon to find em- 
ployment in factories, and were often 
lost to the church. Because the congre- 
gation was so small and so isolated from 
other Mennonite communities, as well 
as having many related families, it was 
difficult for its youth to find marriage 
companions within the church. Conse- 
quently, many married outside the church 
and often were lost to the group, although 
in some cases the non-Mennonite partner 
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was brought into the church. In recent 
years, the employment situation has been 
somewhat better. Many members work 
at the Gerber Canning Factory in Fre- 
mont, which is within driving distance, 
and thus these workers can stay at home 
and remain a part of the church com- 
munity. 

Up to 1918 this congregation was inde- 
pendent, but at the conference held in 
June, 1918, it was decided that the White 
Cloud congregation be placed under the 
district mission board.11 This was car- 
ried out and the church remained under 
the care of the board up until 1947 when 
the conference granted it the privilege to 
become an independent congregation 
again.12 One requirement was that they 
have a visiting brother to serve until 
such time as it would be suitable to ordain 
a deacon. Ray Bontrager served in this 
capacity until 1952. 

The bishops during the early years were 
J. P. Miller, and David A. Yoder. During 
its period under the mission board, it 
was served by Jacob K. Bixler, D. D. 
Troyer, Oscar S. Hostetler, Edwin J. 
Yoder and T. E. Schrock.13 The first 
bishop from Michigan to be in charge of 
the church was T. E. Schrock, from 
Clarksville, 1944 to 1947. He was fol- 
lowed by the present bishop C. C. Culp 
from Brethren, Michigan. 

The office of deacon was filled by Eli 
Zook from 1900 to 1910 when he moved 
away. Harvey Sarver was ordained, by 
lot, May 24, 1910, by Bishop J. \P. Miller. 
He served in that capacity for several 
years, then he, too, moved away. Suc- 
ceeding him was Harvey A. Miller, who 
was chosen by lot and ordained in 1913, 
serving until his death in 1924. Then for 
a long period of years there was no dea- 
con.14 

During the history of the Sunday 
school, quite a few have served as super- 
intendent. Besides Dester and Zook in 
the early days, were Harvey Miller, Dan- 
iel Horst, Aaron Smeltzer, J. J. Eash, 
Fred Stichter, and T. U. Nelson. Fol- 
lowing these were Edward D. Jones, 
Dwayne Nelson, Daniel J. Schmucker, 
C. L. Brimmer (1939-45), Ray Bon- 
trager (1946-47), Nelson Waybill (1948- 
50), and John Arnold (1951-52) .15 

In 1938 a library was started which 
now contains 127 books and pamphlets. 

In the summers of 1928 and 1929 a Sun- 
day school was conducted in the school 
at Diamond Lake. There were two Men- 
nonite families at that place who were 
not able to attend at Big Prairie and other 
families who attended no church. Daniel 
Horst was the superintendent and con- 
ducted Sunday school each Sunday after- 
noon. Every two weeks there were preach- 
ing services conducted by either T. U. 
Nelson, the pastor, or a visiting min- 
ister.16 More recently extension work 
has been undertaken for a number of 
years, 1941 and 1942, at the Free Meth- 
odist Church building near Davis Bridge. 
Services were also held at Stoner’s Home 
for the Aged during the same years.17 


It is not known when Sunday evening 
meetings were first held or when they 
took the form of young people’s meet- 
ings, but it appears that there were eve- 
ning meetings almost from the beginning. 
The committee report recommending the 
change of meeting place to Big Prairie 
Church in 1903, also recommended ap- 
pointment of a standing committee to 
look after the house and, among other 
duties, they were to see that lamps were 
arranged. For a few years around 1925, 
young people’s meetings were held only 
in the summer months. However, they 
were revived and carried on despite the 
small number of young people. 

It was about this time that the place 
of church services was again changed, 
this time from the Union Church to the 
Congregational building at Big Prairie 
Center. There were several reasons for 
the change. There was no longer anyone 
living near enough to do the janitor work 
conveniently. The roads in to the Union 
Church were bad and the other building 
was now more centrally located. Some 
of the members had agitated for the move 
because they disapproved of the United 
States flag being displayed in the Union 
Church. At first the Congregational 
Church was used only in winter, then 
several years later, in 1928, a complete 
change was made. The church was small- 
er, suiting the needs of the diminishing 
congregation, and was more easily heated 
in winter. The Mennonites rented this 
building until 1937, when the owners again 
started using it. Once again the Mennon- 
ites moved, back to the Union Church on 
Big Prairie Desert. At that time they felt 
they were too small and too poor a con- 
gregation to think of building for them- 
selves, and it would have been difficult 
to choose a location agreeable to all of 
them. 


In 1932, the church, so far as numbers 
were concerned, was back where it had 
been in 1900, with a membership of thirty- 
five. Then began a gradual increase. In 
1933, Joseph Neuhauser, from Leo, Indi- 
ana, held evangelistic meetings at which 
time there were sixteen converts, fifteen 
of whom were baptized. Several later 
dropped out but it still left a sizable in- 
crease. 

In 1932, the Bowne, Zion, and White 
Cloud congregations had a joint meeting 
and program at the Zion church on 
Thanksgiving Day. This was so well re- 
ceived that it was decided to continue, 
holding meetings on Good Friday, July 
4th and Thanksgiving Day annually, ro- 
tating the place of meeting. After one July 
4th meeting at White Cloud, it was de- 
cided to omit this date, but meetings have 
been held regularly on Good Friday and 
Thanksgiving Day. In 1947 these three 
churches were joined by the congrega- 
tion at Chief. This has been a move to- 
ward lessening the isolation from other 
Mennonite communities. 

About this time was felt the great need 
for more workers at this place. From 
1911, T. U. Nelson, as minister, had had 


the responsibility of the church, after 
1924 with the aid of a deacon. It was 
difficult even to recruit enough Sunday- 
school teachers. As a consequence, the 
minister, in spite of ill health, had to 
serve in several roles: filling the pulpit 
each Sunday, serving as superingtendent 
of the Sunday school, teaching a class and 
overseeing young people’s meetings. All 
this, along with a full-time job necessary 
to earn a living, left too little time for 
much pastoral work which should have 
been done. At his request for help in 
1931, Eli A. Bontrager from Midland was 
asked to assist with the work here and 
for about two years he frequently filled 
the pulpit.18 The mission board finally 
sent help in 1935, when Edward D. Jones, 
from Middlebury, Indiana, was appoint- 
ed to be ordained and sent to the White 
Cloud church as pastor. From this time, 
T. U. Nelson was relieved of the main 
responsibility of the congregation, but 
he continued to preach on alternate Sun- 
days until 1949, rounding out 40 years 
of service in the ministry. His interest in 
the local church remained active even 
when he could no longer participate. For 
several years he became nearly blind from 
cataracts in both eyes, reading only with 
difficulty by use of a strong reading glass. 
During this time he often memorized 
portions of Scripture to use for the open- 
ing devotions. A successful operation in 
1946 restored the use of one eye, so he 
was again able to read. During the last 
year of his life he was often kept from 
services by illness and he died from can- 
cer on July 22, 1950. 


Edward D. Jones, present pastor, was 
born April 23, 1906, at Mylo, North 
Dakota; his family later moved to Indi- 
ana. He came from an Amish family but 
he joined the Forks Mennonite Church 
at Middlebury, Indiana, in 1928. He was 
appointed by the mission board to come 
to White Cloud and was ordained to the 
ministry on Easter Sunday, 1935, at the 
Middlebury church where he was then a 
member. He came to this community on 
May 19, 1935, and made his home with 
the T. U. Nelson family during the sum- 
mer. In August he was married to Cleo 
Nussbaum of Middlebury and they made 
their home on a farm several miles south 
of Big Prairie Center. He is a carpenter 
by occupation and has made his living 
in that way. He has a family of six 
children. In 1946 he moved nearer White 
Cloud where he bought a piece of land 
and built a house. During the winters 
of 1938, ’39, and ’40 he attended the six- 
week Winter Bible School at Goshen 
College, Goshen, Indiana, to better pre- 
pare himself for the work to which he 
had been called. He began with a heavy 
assignment, serving as Sunday school 
superintendent, having charge of the 
young people’s meetings and preaching 
on alternate Sundays, along with the re- 
sponsibility for the work of the church 
as a whole. 

In earlier years there were few activ- 
ities outside of the Sunday meetings be- 
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cause of the scattered condition of the 
congregation, and so it was not until 1936 
that a women’s sewing circle was organ- 
ized. It is thought that Mrs. Edward D. 
Jones was the first president, although 
there are no records available until the 
year 1938. The officers for 1938 and 1939 
were President, Sadie (Mrs. George) 
Dunham; Vice-president, Cleo (Mrs. Ed- 
ward D.) Jones; and Secretary-Treasur- 
er, Dorcas Horst (Mrs. George Haight). 
In 1940 the following were elected: 
President, Elizabeth Schmucker; Vice- 
president, Mattie (Mrs. Harvey J.) 
Schmucker; and Secretary - Treasurer, 
Goldie (Mrs. Daniel J.) Schmucker. The 
latter two have served continuously to 
the present time. Artie (Mrs. Ray) Bon- 
trager replaced Elizabeth Schmucker 
(Mrs. Walter) Polachek as president in 
1948 and she was followed by Rachel 
(Mrs. John) Arnold in 1952. 

During the first few years, sewing was 
done for needy families in the church and 
community. In 1941, the first box of 
garments and comforters was sent to the 
Mennonite Central Committee at Akron, 
Pennsylvania, for foreign relief. Since 
that time, 1,225 pounds of bedding and 
clothing have been given for this cause. 
Besides these, many garments and com- 
forters were given to local families who 
were needy or had lost their homes by 
fire, many of whom were not Mennonites. 


Each of the four young men from 
this congregation who served in Civilian 
Public Service during World War II 
were given camp kits prepared by the 
circle. The first group canning project 
was undertaken in 1951 for the Michigan 
Mennonite Bible School at Fairview. 

There is no separate organization for 
the juniors, but during the summer 
months when there are a number of the 
young girls present, some activity is 
provided for them, such as hemming dish 
towels, making toys or scrapbooks, and 
tying comforters. The group meets 
monthly in the various homes, filling a 
social need of the women as well as pro- 
viding opportunity for service. 

The first summer Bible school was 
held in the summer of 1944 with Ray 
Bontrager as superintendent. He and 
his wife had moved from Midland, Mich- 
igan, to White Cloud, feeling the call to 
serve in some smaller church where work- 
ers were needed. He has served as super- 
intendent of the summer Bible school each 
year since its beginning and has given 
valuable assistance with the music of the 
church. The enrollment of the summer 
Bible school has increased from 29 in 
1944 to 79 in 1951 and has resulted in 
some increase in attendance at regular 
services by the people of the community. 

Increasingly, the need for a church 
building of their own was felt by the 
members, and for some years they had 
been building up a fund for that purpose. 
In December, 1947, it was decided to 
proceed with building plans. Walter 
Polachek, Ray Bontrager, and George 
Dunham were appointed to serve as a 


building committee, with Edward D. 
Jones as counselor. The site was donated 
by Edward D. Jones next to his home % 
mile south and % mile ease of White 
Cloud, on the corner of 8th and Walnut 
Avenue. A wooded tract of five acres 
was given to the church by Mrs. George 
Dunham, from which some of the lum- 
ber was obtained. Many other contribu- 
tions of materials and money were made 
by members as well as outside groups. 
All of the labor was contributed, most 
of it by the local members. On several 
occasions a few carloads of men from 
the Bowne church and a group from the 
Midland church came to offer their serv- 
ices for the day. There were no official 
ground-breaking ceremonies but the first 
shovelful of dirt was removed by T. U. 
Nelson so that at least symbolically he 
was able to help start this work to which 
he had long looked forward, but which 
he did not live to see entirely completed. 

The building was first used in August, 
1949, when William Hiller of Crums- 
town, Indiana, held evangelistic meetings 
here. The work was far from completed 
at that time but regular services were 
conducted there from that time on, and 
the construction was continued as it was 
possible. The first funeral held in the 
building was that of Mrs. M. D. Schmuck- 
er, December 18, 1951. 

The building as completed measures 30 
by 52 feet, with a basement 30 by 40 feet 
and a balcony 30 by 12 feet. It has a 
seating capacity of 100 in the main audi- 
torium and with the use of chairs and 
the balcony can accommodate 175. Dedi- 
cation services were held May 18, 1952, 
with an appropriate program and dedi- 
cation sermon by Bishop C. C. Culp. 

On December 27 to 29, 1949, the White 
Cloud congregation was host to the ninth 
annual Michigan Mennonite Ministers’ 
Meeting. 

The congregation at present numbers 
eighty. It is composed of families who 
are descendants of the early settlers; 
names such as Miller, Sarver, Nelson, 
Schmucker, Kuhns, and Grabill. Then 
there are those who more recently moved 
into the community, such as Jones, Burk- 
holder and Bontrager. A third group of 
names not traditionally Mennonite have 
been added by conversion or confession, 
in many cases husbands of women who 
were already members, such as Dunham, 
Waybill, Haight, Arnold, Fredenberg, 
Polachek, Hoyt and Wildfong. 

On March 2, 1952, the congregation 
voted almost unanimously to ordain a 
deacon, leaving it up to the examining 
committee to handle as they would see 
fit. On March 9, 1952, the vote of the 
congregation was taken by Bishops C. C. 
Culp and T. E. Schrock.19 As a result, 
two names, Ray Bontrager and Lowell 
Burkholder, were presented for the lot 
which was drawn on May 18, 1952. 


Lowell Burkholder was called to serve: 


the church in this office and was ordained 
the same day by Bishop C. C. Culp. He 
and his wife had come from Elkhart, In- 


diana, moved to White Cloud in 1944 but 
in 1947 they left to live at Ashley, Mich- 
igan, until the fall of 1950 when they re- 
turned to White Cloud. They have a 
family of ten children. 

On May 3, 1952, the White Cloud 
church voted to join the Michigan Men- 
nonite Conference which was in the proc- 
ess of being organized. 

The building of the new church has 
been a venture in co-operation and faith. 
This experience surely has strengthened 
each member who has sacrificed to give 
materials and labor and has bound them 
together into a more powerful organ in 
witnessing to the Gospel in their com- 
munity. The gradual growth in the last 
twenty years has been noted and there is 
every reason to believe, with the growing 
group of young people and the increased 
activity of the older ones, that this con- 
gregation should continue to grow and 
make a real contribution to its community 
and Christendom as a whole. 


1 Information on early settlers from T. U. 
Nelson and Daniel Horst in 1936, also older 
members of the church and sons and daugh- 
ters of these settlers in 1952. 

2 Personal interview with T. U. Nelson and 
typewritten manuscript on The Amish in 
Newaygo County, Michigan, thought to be 
the work of T. U. Nelson. 

3 Interview with T. U. Nelson. 

4 Interview with T. U. Nelson, and letter 
from J. P. Miller to T. U. Nelson, sent from 
Clarksville, Michigan, August 20, 1912. 

5 Report of this committee now in posses- 
sion of Edward D. Jones. 

6 Interview with T. U. Nelson. 

7 Minutes of the Indiana-Michigan Men- 
nonite Conference, 1864-1929, p. 87. 

8 Ibid., p. 108. 

9 Ibid., p. 104. 

10 Quotations from notebook of T. U. Nel- 
son. 

11 Minutes of the Indiana-Michigan Men- 
nonite Conference, 1864-1929, p. 240. 

12 Minutes of the Indiana-Michigan Men- 
nonite Conference, 1947. , 

13 Minutes of the Indiana-Michigan Men- 
nonite Conference, 1864-1929, p. 335. Later 
information from Edward D. Jones. 

14 Information from T. U. Nelson. 

15 Information from Daniel Horst in 1936, 
= from members of the congregation in 
1952. 

16 Information from Daniel Horst. 

17 Information from Edward D. Jones. 

18 Ray Bontrager, present member at White 
Cloud, recalls this as he often drove for his 
father on these occasions. 

19 Notes on these meetings are in posses- 
sion of Edward D. Jones. 


AMISH TEACHERS IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Who was the first member of the Amish 
Church in America to teach in the public 
schools? S. D. Guengerich, Wellman, 
Iowa, who later became widely known 
in Amish circles as an editor, printer, 
and publisher, received a teacher’s cer- 
tificate to teach in Johnson County, Iowa, 
on November 10, 1860. It is not known 
if he used this certificate, which is now 
deposited in the Archives of the Men- 
nonite Church, Goshen, Indiana. Several 
other certificates in his name are on 
file in the Archives. Guengerich taught 
in the public schools of Pennsylvania and 
Towa. (See his biography in the October, 
1950, MenNoniTe Historica BULLETIN.) 
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A History of the lowa- 
Nebraska Conference 


Simon GINGERICH 


The Iowa-Nebraska Conference came 
into being in 1921 as one of the confer- 
ences which were formed when the West- 
ern District Amish Mennonite Confer- 
ence merged with the Mennonite con- 
ferences in the states west of Indiana.1 
One of the chief factors which worked 
to bring about this merger was the need 
for co-operation among Mennonite groups 
during and immediately following World 
War I.2 Other contributing factors were 
the unifying effect of a wide circulation 
of the Gospel Herald and the rather free 
use of the services of certain influential 
persons such as Daniel Kauffman by both 
groups. An illustration of this latter 
factor is the fact that in 1919 Daniel 
Kauffman, a member of a Mennonite 
conference, preached the conference ser- 
mon for the Western District A.M. Con- 
ference and that year served on the reso- 
lutions committee of the Western Dis- 
trict A.M. Conference as well as on the 
resolutions committee of the Missouri- 
Iowa Mennonite Conference. Still other 
factors which led to the merger were 
the co-operation of the conferences in 
several mission and welfare projects 
(Manitou, Colorado, Church and Kansas 
City Children’s Home), their mutual sup- 
port of the Mennonite Board of Missions 
and Charities and their frequent collabo- 
ration in Sunday-school conferences. As 
a result of the above factors and pos- 
sibly others a “we feeling” and pro- 
nounced sentiment developed in favor of 
merging and reorganizing the conference 
lines. This sentiment in the Western 
District A.M. Conference was crystallized 
at the annual conference session held at 
Garden City, Missouri, Oct. 15, 16, 1919. 

By the fall of 1919 each of the three 
conferences, Kansas-Nebraska Mennon- 
ite, Missouri-Iowa Mennonite, and West- 
ern District A.M., as well as the other 
Mennonite conferences involved in the 
merger, had passed resolutions in favor 
of the merger ; and each had provided for 
a committee to confer with the commit- 
tees of the other conferences. These com- 
mittees met at the East Fairview Church 
near Milford, Nebraska, May 26 and 27, 
1920. It seems that the Amish Mennon- 
ites of Nebraska were not particularly 
eager for the merger of their body with 
more progressive Mennonites. They 
agreed to the merger on the condition 
that they be allowed to form a confer- 
ence with the Amish Mennonites of Iowa. 
At that time Iowa and Nebraska each 
had only one small Mennonite congre- 
gation, South English, Iowa, and Rose- 
land, Nebraska. (The new conference 
included another Mennonite congregation 
at Alpha, Minnesota). The result of the 
meeting at the East Fairview Church, as 
far as this paper is concerned, was the 
arrangement for the Iowa-Nebraska un- 
ion and the appointment of an executive 


committee to begin the organization of 
the new conference. The regular con- 
ferences in the fall of 1920 placed their 
stamps of approval on the arrangements 
of the merger committees. 

The executive committee, which was 
appointed for the lowa-Nebraska Confer- 
ence at the East Fairview meeting, con- 
sisted of S. C. Yoder, D. G. Lapp, Perry 
Blosser, Simon Gingerich and J. E. Zim- 
merman.3 This committee met March 4, 
1921, at the home of the chairman, S. C. 
Yoder, near Kalona, Iowa, to plan for 
the first meeting of the Iowa-Nebraska 
Conference. The following decisions were 
made at this committee meeting and were 
recorded by Simon Gingerich, the secre- 
tary of the committee. Church and Sun- 
day School conference shall be held Sep- 
tember 14-16, at the Lower Deer Creek 
Church near Kalona, Iowa. Ministers 
shall meet at six o’clock the evening of 
September 13. S. C. Yoder shall preach 
the conference sermon. The following 
subjects shall be discussed at the con- 
ference: Shall this conference adopt a 
constitution and discipline? What are 
the benefits and duties of a district mis- 
sion board? Other questions to be dis- 
cussed at the conference should be pre- 
sented at the preliminary ministers’ meet- 
ing for approval. D. G. Lapp was ap- 
pointed to be a delegate from this con- 
ference to the Dakota-Montana Confer- 
ence. The committee also prepared a pro- 
gram for the Sunday School Conference. 

On the evening of September 13, 1921, 
the ministerial body met at the Lower 
Deer Creek Church to complete the or- 
ganization for the first meeting of the 
conference. The election of officers re- 
sulted in the following: moderator, S. C. 
Yoder ; assistant moderator, D. G. Lapp; 
secretary, Simon Gingerich; assistant 
secretary, Allen Good. 

The first official meeting of the Iowa- 
Nebraska Conference was called to order 
by S. C. Yoder, September 14, 1921. At 
the first session J. S. Shoemaker preached 
the conference sermon using as his text 
Ephesians 2:14, 18-19, 21-22. “All the 
bishops present and some representative 
ministers . . . gave their hearty testi- 
mony to the sermon, adding many help- 
ful and practical thoughts.”4 The fol- 
lowing questions were discussed at this 
meeting: (1) Shall this conference adopt 
a constitution and discipline? The an- 
swer was, yes; and a committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up the document. (2) 
What does the conference suggest to help 
our ministers become more efficient in 
their work? (3) What are the benefits 
and duties of a district mission board? 
(4) How can we promote a deeper sense 
of spiritual responsibility in our homes 
and congregations? (5) How shall con- 
gregations without a resident bishop be 
supplied? In answer to this latter ques- 
tion the bishops met together separately 
and decided that Peter Kennel should 
have the responsibility for supplying the 
Nebraska and Colorado churches while 
Simon Gingerich should care for the 


South English, Iowa, and Alpha, Min- 
nesota, congregations. Other business 
transacted at the meeting consisted of 
the appointment of committees, election 
of officers for the next year, the hearing 
of committee reports and the passing of 
several motions and resolutions. Among 
the motions was one giving the conference 
the official name of “Iowa-Nebraska Con- 
ference.” Another motion called upon 
the secretary to have the conference pro- 
ceedings printed and distributed to the 
congregations. It was decided that the 
evening sessions of each day of the meet- 
ing should be given to an inspirational 
address and a sermon. At the 1921 meet- 
ing Noah Mack and George R. Brunk 
preached the evening sermons. 

I have given the account of the first 
meeting of the conference somewhat in 
detail because it largely set the pattern 
for the annual meetings. There has been 
little modification of the procedures of 
the conference except that as the work 
of the conference increased more com- 
mittees were appointed and more reports 
were read and accepted at the meetings. 

During the year following the first 
meeting of the conference a committee 
composed of S. C. Yoder, J. E. Zimmer- 
man, Perry Blosser, C. J. Garber, and 
Simon Gingerich prepared the first Con- 
stitution and Discipline for the Confer- 
ence. This document was adopted by the 
ministerial body at the 1922 conference. 
The secretary was instructed to have the 
Constitution and Discipline printed and 
distributed for presentation to and ap- 
proval of the congregations of the dis- 
trict. The Constitution and Discipline 
has been amended several times and has 
had two general revisions, one in 1933 
and another in 1948. An amendment in 
1949 changed the date of the regular an- 
nual meeting from September to the sec- 
ond Wednesday in August. 

One will notice in the preamble to the 
Constitution that the purpose of the con- 
ference is the “promoting of the cause of 
Christ and the unifying and strengthening 
of the church. ...” In order to ac- 
complish the expressed purposes the body 
functions in three ways: (1) It provides 
a meeting once each year where ministers 
and lay people meet together and share 
with each other information and inspira- 
tion. The conference sermon has often 
contributed to this function. Committee 
reports inform individuals and the con- 
ference body of any significant progress 
or needs in their areas of service. The 
evening sessions of Church Conference 
and the Workers’ Conference are valu- 
able for their inspirational function. (2) 
The conference also provides a place for 
ministers to confer with each other in- 
dividually and as a body about their com- 
mon concerns. The free discussion of a 
wide range of problems with a view to 
arriving at a Scriptural and/or prac- 
tical solution is, no doubt, one of the ma- 
jor functions of the conference. (3) 
While a majority of the conference deci- 
sions and resolutions are of an advisory 
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character, there is also the concept that 
the ministerial body may legislate cer- 
tain rules which then become binding. 
This concept was expressed quite clearly 
by A. G. Yoder at the second meeting 
of the conference (1922) when he an- 
swered the question, “What shall be the 
authority of conference decisions and 
regulations?” by “ ... Whatsoever ye 
shall bind on earth . ” (Matthew 
16:19). 

The membership of the lowa-Nebraska 
conference is limited to the ordained men 
serving those congregations which are 
recognized by the conference as being 
under its jurisdiction. Lay people attend 
the conference meetings and sometimes 
serve on committees and boards. Yet, it 
is the ministerial body that votes on is- 
sues to be decided by the conference. 
An effort has been made to chart the 
organization of the conference. Certain 
aspects of the structure of the organiza- 
tion are rather obscure since the consti- 
tution makes no provision for certain 
committees that now function. Also, one 
might question the function of the Minis- 
terial Body Committee when for all prac- 
tical purposes the membership of that 
committee coincides with the membership 
of the conference. At the 1949 meeting 
of the conference a committee was ap- 
pointed to study the conference organiza- 
tion. It is supposed that this committee 
will clarify the responsibilities of various 
officials, committees, and boards; and per- 
haps suggest possible modifications of the 
present organizational setup. 

Through the years the conference has 
concerned itself with a great variety of 
subjects, problems, and questions. An at- 
tempt has been made to study and classify 
the topics which have been formally dis- 
cussed at the meetings of the conference. 
In the appendix to this paper will be 
found my classification of the subjects. 
This classification was made on the basis 
of the subject titles and the very brief re- 
views of the addresses which the secre- 
taries of the conference have included in 
their annual reports of the conference 
proceedings. I have taken the liberty to 
shorten and simplify many of the subject 
titles as I listed them in the appendix. 
(Deposited in the Goshen College His- 
torical Library.) 

As one would expect during the first 
five years problems of church organiza- 
tion, government, and procedure had a 
large place in the proceedings of the con- 
ference. During those early years the 
conference defined its position on many 
questions of doctrine, practice, and Chris- 
tian ethics. The work of the conference 
in the area of church government has 
been largely regulative rather than ac- 
tive promotional organization. 

It is interesting to notice that nearly all 
the major points of Christian doctrine 
have been expounded at conference ses- 
sions at some time or another during the 
twenty-nine years of conference history. 
There have been addresses on the doc- 
trines: God, Christ, the Holy Spirit, the 


Scriptures, regeneration, eschatology, 
eternal bliss and punishment, Christian 
assurance and the Church. It seems that 
anthropology is about the only area of 
theology that has not been discussed. 
The Conference has always been deeply 
concerned to maintain and to define the 
applications of the doctrine of noncon- 
formity to the world. It is to the credit 
of the ministers of this conference that 
on the doctrine of separation from the 
world there has been a most devoted and 
noble effort to save the church from dis- 
integration through worldliness. The doc- 
trine of nonresistance has not been ex- 
pounded at the conference meetings to 
the extent that it possibly deserves. With- 
out doubt it has been the feeling of those 
preparing conference programs that the 
church is relatively secure on nonresist- 
ance and perhaps rather insecure on non- 
conformity. More attention was given to 
the point where greater need was felt. 
The large number of men taking military 
service during World War II may indi- 
cate a need for some rethinking on the 
security of the doctrine of nonresistance. 


Many of the talks given at the confer- 
ence have been inspirational addresses 
and sermons. Other speeches treated 
points of personal ethics such as the use 
of tobacco and business ethics such as the 
acceptance of government relief, life in- 
surance, and the bankruptcy law. A talk 
in 1936 commended the soil conservation 
program of the government. One comes 
to feel while studying the proceedings 
of the conference that the church has the 
concept that it has an obligation to speak 
out on questions in all areas of Christian 
living. 

The problems of young people had 
seemingly not been a great concern of 
the conference before about 1944. There 
were two addresses on youth, one in 
1922 by S. C. Yoder and another in 1937 
by Nelson Kauffman. Yet before 1944 the 
conference had not initiated anything par- 
ticularly for youth. (About 1932 the 
ministers of Southeastern Iowa initiated 
a 3 or 4 day Young People’s Institute 
which has been held regularly in August 
each year at the East Union Church near 
Kalona, Iowa. At the Lower Deer Creek 
Church near Kalona, there has been at 
times during the last decade a two-week 
Winter Bible School operated jointly by 
the Conservative A.M. congregation and 
the Mennonite churches in the immediate 
area). On February 4, 1944, at a meet- 
ing of the ministers of Southeastern Iowa, 
“The question was raised in regard to 
the dangers our young people are ex- 
posed to in the modern high school.”5 
Three days later the same ministerial 
body met a committee of the Board of 
Education composed of E. E. Miller, Milo 
Kauffman, and H. R. Schertz which 
urged that a Mennonite high school be 
built in the Wellman-Kalona community. 
A committee composed of John Y. 
Swartzendruber, Harold Brenneman, and 
Amos Gingerich was appointed to make 
the initial investigation relative to the 


possibility of a new school. By the time 
the conference met in September, 1944, 
the committee was ready to recommend 
that the school should be built and that 
the district conference should assume con- 
trol of the new institution. (The com- 
mittee was not eager to have the school 
under the direction of the Mennonite 
Board of Education.) The conference 
accepted the report and appointed several 
additional men to serve on the South- 
eastern Iowa School Committee. By the 
time the conference met in September, 
1945, the school was in operation. It now 
has a good, new building, state accredit- 
ment, and a satisfactory staff of in- 
structors. 


At each meeting of the conference cer- 
tain formal actions are taken by the con- 
ference in the form of resolutions. Each 
time there has been a death in the min- 
isterial body the conference has passed 
a resolution of sympathy to the family 
and congregation of the deceased. Also, it 
is the courteous policy of the conference 
to extend a resolution of thanks to the 
congregation which has served as host 
to the meeting. A classified list of the 
significant actions of the conference will 
be found in the appendix. This list will 
serve as an index to the conference re- 
ports from 1921 to 1949. (Deposited in 
the Goshen College Historical Library.) 


During the twenty-nine years of its 
history the conference has grown from® 
seventeen congregations with 2647 mem- 
bers to? twenty congregations with 4032 
members. In 1949 there were four mis- 
sion Sunday schools and one regularly 
functioning mission station. There were 
in 1949 a total of 123 pupils from non- 
Mennonite homes enrolled in the Sunday 
schools of the district. 


The churches of the conference dis- 
trict have always gladly and willingly 
supported missionary and relief enter- 
prises. A number of outstanding foreign 
missionaries and mission board adminis- 
trators have come from the Iowa and 
Nebraska churches. Among this group 
are Mahlon and George Lapp, J. D. 
Graber, and S. C. Yoder. Present foreign 
missionaries from the district are Eugene 
and Luella Blosser, Lena Graber, and 
Mrs. Wilbur Hostetler. 


The last five years have brought the 
beginning of a new awakening of activity 
in the conference district. Four mission 
Sunday schools have been started during 
this period. Two foreign missionaries 
have gone out to China as the first new- 
ly appointed missionaries for some years. 
Certain of the needs of the youth are 
being met through the work of the Iowa 
Mennonite School. The district mission 
board is more active. It now publishes a 
quarterly news bulletin. A number of 
young men have been ordained to the 
ministry in the district. Increasing num- 
bers of youth are attending colleges. It 
seems that there may be a beginning of a 
change of emphasis in the conference dis- 
trict from that of conservation to an em- 
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phasis on promotion and _ evangelism. 
“Whosoever saveth his life shall lose it; 
but whosoever shall lose his life for my 
sake and the gospel, the same shall find 
iad 

Wakarusa, Ind. 

1 Melvin Gingerich, The Mennonites in 
Iowa, (lowa City, 1939, p. 304). 

2 Ibid., p. 304. 

3 Harry F. Weber, Centennial History of 
the Mennonites of Illinois (Goshen, 1931), p. 
328. 

4 Iowa-Nebraska Conference Report, 1921, 
p. 5. 

5 Iowa-Nebraska Conference Report, 1944. 

6 Mennonite Yearbook and Directory, 1922, 
p. 58. 

7 Iowa-Nebraska Conference Report, 1949. 





A Western Trip 


Elkhart, Ind., Nov. 12, 1891 
C. Z. Yoder 

Weilersville, Ohio 
My dear Brother: 

Having had the closing up of the 
Herald to look after all alone I did not 
find time to write again before this. I 
will now give you an outline of the trip 
mapped out for Bro. Isaac Miller. I 
would say right here, however, that it is 
almost impossible for us to give him the 
name of every place where he may see 
work to do, and perhaps some of the 
places given may not be in shape to be 
helped much by a visit. In this, however, 
Bro. Miller will have to depend upon 
judgment and divine guidance. He may 
find, upon enquiring at the places where 
he stops, that there are other places not 
herein mentioned, where a field is open 
for work. The places, however, where we 
think it is very necessary to go to I will 
underscore. 

He may also be able to make better 
railway connections sometimes by taking 
other roads than those mentioned; in 
this he can inform himself by applying 
for time tables of the different railroads 
as he goes along. 

From Orrville, Ohio, to Kokomo, Ind., 
per Pittsburgh & Fort Wayne R.R. to 
Delphos; then per Toledo, Kansas City 
& St. Louis Ry to Kokomo. Write to 
Pre. D. C. Miller, Pleona, Howard Co., 
Ind., to meet you at Kokomo. 

From Kokomo per same R.R. to 
Oakland, Ill., then per Terre Haute & 
Peoria R.R. to Arcola, Douglass Co., 
Ill. Write to M. J. Yoder at Arcola. 
They need to be visited, as their number 
is small and they have no minister. I 
think all the members live west 3 or 4 
miles from Arcola. 

There is another Amish Church at 
Arthur, Moultrie Co., Ill, (Pre. Moses 
J. Yoder) but I hardly think they would 
work with us. 

From Arcola go South to Neoga, then 
per Toledo, Kansas City & St. Louis 
R.R. to St. Louis, then per St, Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern R.R. to 
Williamsville, then over to Willow 
Springs, then per Kansas City, Fort 
Scott & Memphis R.R. to West Plains. 
Write to Noah D. Troyer, Oak Mound, 


Ozark Co., Mo. Oak Mound is pretty 
far west from West |Plains. I have written 
to Bro. Troyer for information, con- 
cerning distance, and also name of his 
nearest station, as I am not sure whether 
West Plains is the nearest one. There are 
only a few families here and no minis- 
ter, and complain that they have been 
slighted. There is also a C. K. Miller 
at Bakersville, Ozark Co., Mo., but I 
do not know where he lives from Bro. 
Troyer. 

From this place go to Hickory Co., 
Mo. Go per Kans. C., Ft. Scott & Mem. 
R.R. to Ash Grove; then per Clinton 
and Springfield R.R. to Vista. Write 
to D. J. Miller, Quincy, Hickory Co., Mo. 

From here go per same road to 
Garden City, Cass Co., Mo. Write to 
Pre. Peter Zimmerman at Garden City. 
There is quite a large Amish Church 
here and he can stop, as it is on his way. 
There is also an old Mennonite Church 
here. (Pre. L. J. Heatwole, Garden City, 
Cass Co., Mo.) 

From here go by same road or Kans. 
C., Ft. Scott & Mem. to Olathe, Johnson 
Co., Kansas. A few members of the 
Old Menn. Church live here. Write to 
Samuel Ernst, Olathe, Johnson Co., Kans. 

From Olathe go per Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe R.R. to Emporia, then per 
Mo., Kans. & Texas R.R. to Hartford, 
Lyon Co., Kansas. Write to Pre. J. J. 
Bontreger, at Hartford (when I say 
“at” I mean that that is their post office). 

From there per same road to Columbus, 
Cherokee Co., Kansas. Write to Pre. 
S. A. Mishler at Columbus. Both of 
these last named churches are small. 

From there go per Mo. and Pacific 
R.R. to Arkansas City, Cowley Co., Kans. 
Write to Abram Means at Arkansas 
City. Only a few members of the Old 
Mennonite Church here. They are not 
often visited. 

Then via Winfield, per Atchison, Top. 
& Santa Fe R.R. to Harper, Harper Co., 
Kansas. Write to J. G Wenger at Har- 
per. This is a newly organized old Men- 
nonite Church. 

From there go per Hutchinson & South- 
ern R.R. & Atch., Top. & S. Fe R.R. to 
Partridge, Reno Co., Kansas. Write to 
Pre D. D. Schlabach at Partridge. 
(Small Amish church here). 

From Harvey, Marion and McPher- 
son counties can be taken in if Bro. Mil- 
ler wishes. There are a number of church- 
es of O.M. and A.M. branches and he 
can find out perhaps better than I can in- 
form by asking. From Partridge he might 
go to Newton, Harvey County, first. He 
might write to R. J. Heatwole who lives 
at Newton. Bro. Heatwole could give 
him all the necessary information when 
Bro. Miller gets to Newton. 

Then from McPherson, per Atch. Top. 
& Santa Fe R.R. to Larned, Pawnee Co., 
Kansas. Write to D. H. King. This 
little flock needs help and encouragement. 

From here back to Great Bend, then 
over to Hoisington; then via Missouri 
Pacific R.R. to Ransom, Ness Co., Kan- 


sas. Write to E. M. Shellenberger. Only 
a few members here of the O.M. Church. 

From here return per Mo. Pac. R.R. to 
Dacey, north on St. Louis & San. Fran- 
cisco R.R. to Ellsworth, then west on 
Union Pacific R.R. to Oakley, then north 
to Colby on same road (branch), then 
northeast to Selden, Sheridan Co., Kan- 
sas. Write to Jonathan L. Stoltzfus at 
Selden. A number of members in this 
vicinity, but most of the members get 
their mail at Shibboleth, Decatur Co., 
among them Christian E. Stoltzfus and 
Jos. D. Birkey. There are some 12 or 
15 families here. I think they are nearly 
all Amish. 

From there (Selden or Dresden) east 
to Republican City, then northwest on 
Mo. Pacific to Arapahoe, Furnas Co., 
Nebraska. Write to Christian Hieser. 
There are only a few families here. Bro. 
Miller might ask here about Bertrand, 
Phelps Co., as there are a few families 
there, among them Jacob and Abner Yod- 
er, but I do not know their nearest sta- 
tion. 

From Arapahoe back to Oxford Junc- 
tion or to Holdrege per Union Pacific 
R.R. to Roseland, Adams Co., Nebr. 
Write to Pre. Albrecht Schiffler at Rose- 
land. There is quite a congregation here. 

From there north to Hastings, then west 
on Burlington & Mo. (Union Pacific) 
R.R. to Kearney and on west to Lexing- 
ton, Dawson Co. Write to J. Z. Lantz at 
Lexington. I think he is the only one 
there. Then on west to Chappell, Deuel 
Co., Nebr. Write to Pre. N. C. Roth at 
Chappell. There is a small Amish con- 
gregation here and I would advise a good 
visit and a number of meetings with 
these brethren. 

From Chappell back to Kearney, then 
either via Hastings or Grand Island to 
Aurora, Hamilton Co., Nebr., as this is 
on the way home. Write to Pre. Andrew 
Oesch. 

From here, if he wants to, Bro. Miller 
might visit our Prussian Mennonite 
Brethren at Henderson, York Co., Nebr. 
Bro. Oesch would probably accompany 
him over as it is not many miles. Bro. 
Isaac Peters is bishop in that church. 

From here he might go on by way of 
York and Seward, to the large Amish 
church at Milford, Seward Co., Nebr., 
and write to Bro. J. M. T. Miller who 
lives in Milford. 

From here by way of Lincoln to Platts- 
mouth per Burlington & Mo. River R.R., 
then east on C. B. & Q. R.R. to Clarinda, 
Page Co., Iowa, by way of Clarinda 


Junction. Write to S. M. Eberly at 
Clarinda. Only a few O.M. members 
here. 


From here back to Clarinda Junct. and 
east per C. B. & Q. RR. to Fairfield, 
Jefferson Co., Iowa, then northeast per 
Chicago & Rock Island R.R. to Brighton, 
then east to Wayland, Henry Co., Iowa. 
Write to Pre. Stephen T. Miller at Way- 
land. There is quite a large A.M. church 
here. There is also a large church farther 
north in Washington Co. and Johnson Co., 
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but it is well supplied with able ministers 
and besides it requires considerable round- 
about travel to reach it. Still if Bro. 
Stephen T. Miller thinks it advisable, 
Bro. Miller might visit Bro. Werey’s 
church in Washington & Johnson Coun- 
ties. 

From here go east to Chicago, from 
Washington, lowa, per Chicago & RL. 
R.R. At Tiskilwa, Bureau Co., there is 
an Amish church in charge of Bro. Jo- 
seph Buercky. Then on to Chicago and 
from there per Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern R.R. (out of the same depot) to 
Elkhart, Ind., and then home. Hie might 
stay here a few days and hold some 
meetings in our O.M. and A.M. churches 
in this county. 

In addition I might say that some ol 
the remote churches and scattered mem- 
bers are rather backward about appoint- 
ing meetings. Bro. Miller must just make 
himself at home with them and go to 
work. It will require good courage and 
endurance, for it is not an easy matter 
to go into this kind of work. Our most 
successful evangelists make visits from 
house to house and thus come into per- 
sonal contact with people and thereby be- 
come acquainted with their spiritual wants 
and needs, and thus they can give the 
best help and do much good. 

Our work as a church seems to be 
growing year by year, and we need far 
more men in the evangelizing work than 
we now have to supply the need. May 
God awaken many willing and able men 
around us to work in this capacity. 

Bro. Miller may get some money on 
the way, especially in the larger churches, 
but I think he should not leave with less 
than $75.00 from the Evangelizing Fund. 
In his work he might also encourage peo- 
ple to subscribe for the Herald, and get 
them to send church news for publica- 
tion so that we may know where our 
people are and how they are getting on 
temporally and spiritually. 

As you asked me to let you know 
what the duties of the Evangelizing Com- 
mittee are I will say, in a few words, that 
our duty is to see where help is needed 
among our small churches and scattered 
members of both Amish and Old Men- 
nonite branches of the church and then 
find ministers who are fitted for evangel- 
izing work to go and preach to them and, 
if possible, gather in more members for 
the body of Christ by teaching our prin- 
ciples of faith and practice, that churches 
may be built up in the most holy faith and 
the cause of Christ be prospered. 

As my letter is getting very long I 
will close. Any further information will 
be cheerfully given so far as I can. Hop- 
ing to hear from you soon I am 

Your brother in faith, 
A. B. Kolb 


If this trip is too long for Bro. Miller 
please let me know, we might then try 
to lessen it if possible, but if he can he 
should make the whole trip. 


Book Review 


Separated unto God, by John C. Wenger. 
Mennonite Publishing House, 1951. 
350 pp. $3.50. 


Separated unto God is subtitled “A 
Plea for Christian Simplicity of Life 
and for a Scriptural Nonconformity to 
the World.” John C. Wenger was com- 
missioned to write this book by the Gen- 
eral Problems Committee of Mennonite 
General Conference and by the Publish- 
ing Committee of Mennonite Publication 
Board. 


The author needs no introduction either 
to the readers of these columns or to the 
readers of Anabaptist-Mennonite liter- 
ature in general. Consistent with his plea 
for simplicity which is the burden of this 
book, Brother Wenger gives none of his 
academic accomplishments on the title 
page. He is professor of theology and 
philosophy at Goshen College Biblical 
Seminary and is an active student and 
productive writer of Anabaptist-Men- 
nonite historical and theological literature. 

Separated unto God is a first attempt 
to include within the compass of one 
book every area of application of the 
Biblical emphasis on nonconformity to 
the world as understood by the Men- 
nonites. Both in its nature and size it is 
a companion volume to Guy F. Hersh- 
berger’s War, Peace, and Nonresistance. 
As such these two volumes are the first 
definitive works on two of our primary 
and most distinctive doctrines. It is sig- 
nificant that these should appear at a 
time when it is so apparent that Non- 
resistance and Nonconformity are two of 
the major blind spots in Christendom. 
These two areas of the Christian life de- 
serve the careful study and consistent 
practice of every sincere Christian. Sepa- 
rated unto God is a heart-warming, thor- 
oughly Scriptural, and balanced attempt 
to help the searching reader do just that. 

In the January, 1951, Mennonite His- 
TORICAL BULLETIN, Chester K. Lehman 
said of Prof. Wenger’s The Doctrines of 
the Mennonites: “The author seeks to 
make the impact that fundamental to 
Anabaptist and Mennonite thought are 
its unique emphases on the Bible, the 
church, and the Christian life.’ One of 
the first and deepest impressions which 
Separated unto God will make upon any 
reader is its thoroughly Biblical content. 
It has no cleverly interwoven Scriptural 
and philosophical theory to advance con- 
cerning the Christian’s life in a non- 
Christian world—it simply, and often ex- 
tensively, quotes the Scripture and then 
clearly and calmly interprets the rele- 
vance of this Word of God to our lives 
and the witness of the church. It is as- 
sumed by the author that if the Scrip- 
ture can be shown to clearly teach a cer- 
tain thing it need not be shown that the 
Christian should therefore believe and 
practice it. Consequently whatever the 
reader may think as to the importance of 


what Separated unto God teaches for 
him, it can not be disputed that it és the 
teaching of Scripture. 

Dr. Wenger is not radical in his appli- 
cations. After laying the groundwork of 
principles and suggesting a few of the 
most apparent applications, the reader is 
stimulated but not forced to make other 
and more personal applications. In fact, 
it can be predicted with reasonable cer- 
tainty that many readers will think Dr. 
wenger was not as radical as he should 
have been in his section on the New 
Testament and Wine. But what Dr. 
Wenger does say is simply what the 
Scripture says and neither more nor less. 

There are approximately 50 pages of 
Bibliography in the book altogether with 
the materials relevant to each chapter 
listed at the close of the chapter. There 
are eight appendixes. The book is well 
indexed including the appendixes. There 
is an author’s preface and an introduc- 
tion by Paul Erb, Editor of the Gospel 
Herald weekly magazine. The thirteen 
chapters of the book proper cover sepa- 
ration in each Testament, in history, and 
then in the areas of speech, recreation 
and culture, personal and social aspects, 
courtship and marriage, organizations, 
worship, stewardship and mutual aid, 
Christian and the state, life of love in 
the industrial world, and the God-cen- 
tered life. 

The book is helpfully outlined and 
can be used for midweek discussion class- 
es. Primarily it is a reference work and 
source book for general study in the areas 
of nonconformity. A condensed and popu- 
larized version could well be published 
with discussion questions for general 
church-wide use in Sunday-school classes, 
Mennonite Youth Fellowship meetings, 
prayer-meeting study groups, etc. 

It is hoped that this book will receive 
wide distribution. Whatever disagree- 
ment it will arouse, whatever discussion 
it will stimulate, whatever heart-search- 
ing it will make possible, it is the author’s 
purpose to stem the tide of worldliness 
by calling every Christian to a walk that 
is consistent with his creed. 

Smithville, O. Gerald C. Studer, 


Corrections 


Two of the names below the photo- 
graph in the April 1952 Bulletin were 
reversed. The names reading from left 
to right should have been: Mrs. J. S. 
Lehman, Mrs. J. S. Coffman, and Mrs. 
Samuel Yoder. 

In the same issue the name of Lois 
Pearl (Hartzler) Cosby, Goshen, Indi- 
ana, was omitted as the author of the 
article entitled “History of the Bethel 
Church, Cass County, Missouri.” 
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